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EVENTS 


Editorial 


I, L. KANDEL AT EIGHTY 

ON JAN, 22, 1961, I. L. Kandel celebrated his 80th 
birthday, The status of a triple emeritus—professor of 
comparative education at Teachers College of Columbia 
University, professor of American Studies at the Univer- 
sity of Manchester, and editor of SCHOOL AND SociETY— 
has not made of Dr. Kandel an educator emeritus. For 
he has continued in his advancing age to make his tradi- 
tional contributions to pedagogical literature, 

The record of his productive scholarship during the 
past five years would be amazing if demonstrated by men 
half his age, In 1955, at the mere age of 74, he published 
“The New Era in Education: A Comparative Study” 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin), which may be regarded as 
a kind of up-to-date extension of a portion of his in- 
ternationally recognized classic, “Comparative Education” 
(1933). His “American Education in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury” (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1957) is 
one of the few critical analyses of recent and current 
trends in several major areas of education in the U5. 
The leading editorial of the Times Educational Supple- 
ment of London (Jan, 3, 1958) called it “a cautionary 
tale” which “should be read by all who are concerned 
with national education.” It might be added that both 
volumes have served as useful textbooks and general 
sources of information and ideas for university students 
here and abroad. The publication of a Portuguese trans- 
lation of “The New Era in Education” in Brazil is but 
another testimony to the fact that Dr, Kandel retains in 
retirement his status as an international scholar and 
educator. 

Nor does Dr, Kandel confine his creative activity to 
books, It is not at all easy to keep track of his shorter 
writings in periodicals and encyclopedias, Readers of the 
International Review of Education and of the Education- 
al Forum are often treated to essays by Kandel, some of 
them restatements of positions taken by him in_ past 
decades. 

While he has withdrawn from many board member- 
ships in recent years, Dr. Kandel still continues to show 
an interest in some organizational work, Thus, he is a 
member of the editorial board of the Comparative Edu- 
cation Review, the periodical of the Comparative Educa- 
tion Society. He also is a member of the advisory board 
of the Council on Basic Education, 

Sometime in the early months of 1961 a new book will 
be published by Dr. Kandel. This volume will be a_bio- 
graphical account of “William Chandler Bagley: Stalwart 
Educator.” It is fitting for the educational thought and 
activities of the second editor of SCHOOL AND Society, who 
served as America’s educational conscience for about four 
decades, to be analyzed by a friend and colleague who 
still is serving in the capacity of educational conscience. 

Lesser men retire even while in active service. Dr. 
Kandel does not take his retirement seriously, He is 
simply free from institutional demands to keep up his 
scholarly work, Let his example be an_ inspiration to 
others. May he be healthy and vigorous enough to con- 
tinue his labors for many years to come. 

WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


TEACHER PREPARATION, EXPERIENCE, 
AND SALARY SCHEDULES 

SCHOOL BOARDS in large cities recently have been giving 
greater salary-increase recognition to teachers with ad- 
vanced preparation and long experience, according to a 
National Education Association report, It found a trend 
toward greater spread between the salaries offered to 
beginning teachers at the bottom of the scale and the 
compensation of experienced teachers with superior prep- 
aration. Sam M. Lambert, director, NEA Research Divi- 
sion, notes in a foreword to this report, “Salary Sched- 


ules, Classroom Teachers, Urban Districts 100,000 and 
Over in Population, 1960-61,” that, although beginning 
teachers are paid salaries less than beginners in most 
other professions, the greatest discrepancy between teach- 
ing and other professions has been in the amount of 
progress possible within the profession, 

Slight upward trends in both minimum and maximum 
salaries for teachers are shown in this report. “Perhaps 
the most significant finding is that maximum. salaries, 
paid to teachers of longest experience and highest pro- 
fessional preparation, show a slightly greater percent of 
increase than the salaries for beginning teachers.” 

It has long been urged that the maximum of a salary 
class should be at least twice the minimum, but teacher 
salary schedules are still far from that goal, The aver- 
age maximum salary for a teacher with a B.A. degree in 
the largest school districts, for instance, is only 60.5% 
above the average minimum, 

In the largest population group (500,000 and over), 
salaries ranged from an average beginner’s minimum of 
$4,373 for teachers with a B.At degree to an average 
maximum for those with Ph.D.’s of $7,575. In the 100,000 
to 500,000 population group, the range was $4,200-$7,605. 


STREAMLINING TEACHER PREPARATION 

THe Universtry oF Texas Council on Teacher Educa- 
tion has approved an “expressway” route to high-school 
and elementary school teaching for academically talented 
juniors and seniors, Selected students will be able to 
compress professional preparation for teaching into two 
semesters (Or a summer session and one semester) instead 
of the standard four or five semesters. Special courses will 
be ready for prospective high-school teachers next sem- 
ester. The elementary school program will be launched 
in 1961-62. 

To be eligible for consideration, a student must have 
a 2.0 (B) grade average or better, be recommended by 
his departmental adviser, have an adequate base of course 
work in fundamental subjects, and have either junior o1 
senior standing, He may earn his degree in the Colleges 
of Arts and Sciences, Business Administration, Education, 
or Fine Arts, The new plan originated in the College of 
Education and was approved by the Main University 
Council on Teacher Education, 


ELIZABETH SETON COLLEGE 

THis pAst SepremMBeR, the Board of Regents, University 
of the State of New York, granted a provisional charter 
to Elizabeth Seton College, 1061 North Broadway, Yon- 
kers, N. Y. The new junior college, conductqd by the 
Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul of New York, 
will receive its first freshman class in September, 1961. 
Iwo degrees will be offered: Associate in Arts, concen 
trating on English, Latin, mathematics, history, and _ so- 
cial studies, will be followed by those students who may 
wish to transfer to a senior college; and the terminal 
Associate in Applied Science, concentrating on homemak- 
ing, art, dramatic art, music, and secretarial studies. 

In addition to fully equipped classrooms for academic 
and commercial subjects, the school contains units for 
instruction in homemaking, art, dramatic art, music, and 
science, and also has a spacious gymnasium, a large cafe- 
teria, and a library with an adjoining audio-visual pro- 
jection room, Unique features in the construction and 
decoration of the auditorium make it an appropriate 
background for the comprehensive dramatic program of- 
fered by the college. A Greek theater at the north end 
of the campus is a replica of the original theater of Diony- 
sius and makes possible outdoor plays and pageants. An- 
other building on the campus houses a very valuable art 
collection which includes original paintings, sculpture, 
tapestries, and period furniture, 


EDUCATION VS. RACISM 


Racism is not confined to a handful of countries but 
exists in many different guises throughout the world, the 
UNESCO Courier stated in its October, 1960, issue. The 
issue is almost entirely devoted to the problem of racism, 





which the magazine describes in an editorial as “the so- 
cial cancer of our time. Neither anthropology, nor biol- 
ogy—for that matter any science—offers the slightest just- 
ification for racist dogmas, which are based on discredit- 
ed scientific notions or emotional irrationalism,” the edi- 
torial declares. ‘Instead of being accepted as normal and 
foreseeable, the mistakes and hesitations made by the 
newly independent peoples as they pass through the 
trying initial periods of autonomy are interpreted in 
racist terms by certain people as proof of racial inferior- 
ity. In its turn, the racism of the white man has given 
rise to a reaction among colored people which, rightly 
or wrongly, is described as ‘counterracism.’ ”” 

A number of articles in the Courier report the pre- 
valence of racism in the world today, “A Look at Mod- 
ern Anti-Semitism,” by Leon Poliakov, points out that 
anti-Semitism is still widespread in many countries of 
western civilization, ‘Hitler's ‘teaching of hatred,’ prac- 
ticed on a mass scale for twenty years in Germany and 
for four years throughout all occupied Europe from 
France to the Caucasus, has left traces in innumerable 
minds,” 

The problem of the status of indigenous peoples also 
is brought out. Alfred Métraux of Unesco’s Department 
of Social Sciences comments that in certain countries, 
with large Indian populations, the Indian occupies the 
lowest levels of the social pyramid. “Not only is he poor 
and illiterate, but his language, traditions and customs 
continue to isolate him from the rest of the nation.” 

In “Race, Prejudice and Education,” Cyril Bibby of the 
United Kingdom describes how teachers can successfully 
pilot children “to an understanding that it is quite im- 
possible to mark off mankind into a few simple and clear- 
ly delineated groups on the basis of physical differences.” 


STUDY OF KOREAN CIVILIZATION 


Co_umBIA University has instituted a course sequence 
in Korean civilization, including what is perhaps the only 
course on Korean literature in translation given at an 
American university. The new courses, taught by Peter H. 
Lee, assistant professor of Chinese and Japanese, have 
been designed to fill a gap in the study of Oriental civ- 
ilizations. 

“Historically and culturally,” Prof. Lee said, “Korea 
has had an important place in the development of Far 
Eastern civilization, For example, Korea made significant 
contributions to the development of Buddhism, to the 
perfection of Confucian bureaucratic government, and 
to Oriental architecture and fine arts. Moreover, Korea 
may furnish clues to certain interrelationships between 
the Chinese and Japanese cultures, which heretofore have 
not been discerned or adequately explained.” 

At present, the course sequence covers two semesters 
and encompasses the development of Korean civilization 
from the Neolithic Age through the 20th century, with 
stress on ancient Korea. The first semester deals with 
Korean culture; the second, with Korean literature. Such 
a course is particularly necessary, according to Prof. Lee, 
because of the virtual unavailability of books on ancient 
Korea in western languages. Moreover, few universities 
offer courses in the culture of Korea, and perhaps none 
offers a course treating Korean literature in detail. 

Knowledge of the Korean language is not required for 
admission to the course, which is open to students in 
Columbia’s Graduate Faculties and East Asian Institute 
as well as to qualified undergraduates, Prof. Lee expects 
that the present course in the near future may be ex- 
panded into a Korean Studies Program, which will in- 
clude the Korean language courses now offered under 
the department of Uralic and Altaic languages, 


FEWER DEGREES IN ENGINEERING 

bachelor’s degrees conferred in en- 
gineering during the 12 months ending June 30, 1960, 
will be approximately 2.5% less than for the previous 
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12 month period, U.S. Commissioner of Education Law- 
rence G. Derthick predicted in November, Partial returns 
from an Office of Education survey indicate the number 
of bachelor’s degrees in engineering will be between 
37,000 and 37,500 as compared with 38,134 in 1958-59. 
This reverses a pattern of steady year-to-year increases 
which started in 1954-55, The falling off was predicted 
by the Office of Education a year ago because undergrad- 
uate engineering enrollments had been down for two 
consecutive years. 

“The decrease [in 1960] is more significant because the 
decline in undergraduate engineering enrollment from 
1958 to 1959 was greater than in the preceding year, This 
indicates that the drop in Bachelor's Degrees in engineer- 
ing may be even sharper in 1960-61. However, a decrease 
in the number of Bachelor Engineering Degrees may not 
in itself be serious if national needs are met by increases 
in the number of students graduating in mathematics or 
in physical science fields closely related to engineering. 
There was, in fact, a spectacular increase of 17.6 per- 
cent in Juniors majoring in mathematics from the fall of 
1958 to fall 1959, In physical science fields, however, 
while majors in chemistry increased 1.7 percent and phys- 
ics 3.6 percent, they decreased 28.7 percent in geology.” 
The number of students receiving advanced degrees in 
engineering will show an increase for 1959-60. 


PREDOCTORAL ENGINEERING FELLOWSHIPS 


A NEW Predoctoral Fellowship Program has been estab- 
lished in Princeton University’s School of Engineering to 
encourage qualified candidates to enter doctoral studies 
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in this field and in particular to assist engineering stu- 
dents interested in teaching careers to overcome financial 
obstacles which otherwise might prevent their under- 
taking graduate work. The new program, effective in the 
fall of 1961, has been undertaken with support from the 
Ford Foundation in the belief that a critical need exists 
for the development of engineering faculties in this coun- 
try and Canada, It will give eligible applicants maxim m 
support up to $6,000 a year in the form of fellows ps, 
fellowships-plus-assistantships, and forgivable loans. It is 
designed to encourage as many qualified men as possible 
within the next five years, Candidates for the Ph.D. degree 
who apply for and are granted admission to the Prince- 
ton Graduate School are eligible to receive fellowship- 
assistantship support provided there is a likelihood of 
completing the doctorate by age 35. In addition, they are 
eligible for a loan if they have a serious interest in and 
the legal possibility of an academic career in engineering 
in the United States or Canada. 

All funds will be used to supplement sources of income 
to permit essentially full progress toward completion of 
a doctorate in engineering, Since needs, both financial 
and academic, vary, the plan for financial support is 
flexible and readily adaptable to each candidate’s par- 
ticular situation. There are three separate but related 
forms of support: a fellowship up to $2,000 plus tuition 
per year; fellowship-plus-assistantship which, in combina- 
tion, can provide $3,009 per year plus tuition; and a loan 
for those who meei the eligibility requirements, whose 
annual income is equal to or greater than $3,000 plus 
tuition, and who have a bona-fide need for extra support. 


DISAPPROVAL OF THE DISCLAIMER AFFIDAVIT 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN faculty renewed in No- 
vember its opposition to the disclaimer affidavit require- 
ment of the National Defense Education Act and expand- 
ed its Opposition to cover a similar requirement of the 


National Science Foundation Act of 1950. The portion 
of the two acts which the faculty opposes requires each 
applicant for aid to sign an affidavit that he does not be- 
lieve in or support subversive organizations, The faculty 
has not objected to a positive oath of allegiance to the 
United States which also is provided in the Defense Edu- 
cation Act, 

The faculty also reaffirmed a recommendation for con- 
tinued university participation in the programs under 
the acts, but made further action on this continuation a 
special order of business for reconsideration by the fac- 
ulty a year hence. The university already has received 
$1,734,865 in Federal funds under the two acts. 


SPANISH FOR SOUTH AMERICAN INDIANS 

A NEW RESEARCH PROGRAM, aimed at solving the lan- 
guage problems of the natives of the high Andes of 
South America, has been established at Cornell Univer- 
sity, It will focus on the problem of improving commun- 
ications between the government agencies of Peru, Bo- 
livia, and Ecuador, where Spanish is the national lan- 
guage, and the more than 5,000,000 Indians of the Andean 
highlands who speak only Quechua, the language of the 
ancient Inca empire. 

A long-range project of training, field research, and ex- 
perimentation, the Quechua Language Program will be 
directed by Donald F, Sola, professor of linguistics at 
Cornell. The university has received a_ Rockefeller 
Foundation grant of .$155,000 to support the program 
for the next four years. With these funds, five Peruvians 
and one Bolivian will be brought to Cornell for graduate 
training in linguistics, anthropology, community develop- 
ment, and educational research methods, As part of their 
training they will work with Prof, Sola in developing 
materials and methods for a field experiment in funda- 
mental education at Chincero, an Indian community near 
Cuzco, the old Inca capital. The Chincero experiment 
will begin in 1963. 
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IS PHILOSOPHY USELESS? 


By ROBERT F. CREEGAN 


Professor of Philosophy, State University of New York 
College of Education, Albany 


Ai rER 20 yeEARs devoted to the teaching of 
philosophy in several regions of the U.S., the 
writer has come to the question whether philos- 
ophy exists as a useful discipline. Some of the 
most brilliant teachers of the subject spend 
their time demonstrating that there really is 
nothing definite by way of philosophic conclu- 
sions. The upshot for some philosophy professors 
in leading American universities is that there 
is no such subject as philosophy. Just as Winston 
Churchill did not become the King’s chief min- 
ister in order to preside over the destruction of 
the Commonwealth, so other philosophers did 
not earn advanced degrees in order to deny the 
social vigor of their field. But is there anything 
that a philosopher can say on a level appropriate 
even to bright high-school students? Can _philos- 
ophy have a wide and direct social impact? 
These days, some of the best mathematicians and 
physicists do not hesitate to avow that funda- 
mentals worth preserving are also worth simplify- 
ing. What is meaningful can as a rule be stated 
simply. That should be true in philosophy if it is 
true in mathematics and physics. 

The philosophic distinction between ritual 
and technique is meaningful to the average men- 
tality and, hence, surely to any superior sec- 
ondary school student, as well as to practically 
all college students, even in this epoch of mass 
higher education. A philosopher offers the pos- 
tulate that there is a true difference. Ritual as- 
sures or inspires its devotees. Between times of 
testing, individuals and groups often need rit- 
uals of reassurance and of resolve. Techniques 
of establishing evidence are different than rituals 
which sustain beliefs, Engineering techniques of 
changing the physical world are different than 
rituals which promise that the power and the 
skill to change things are really available. Ex- 
perimentation of a creative kind is not totally 
ritualistic. With this postulate of philosophy, 
however, goes another postulate. Here some 
minor difficulties, not beyond mastery by high- 
school students and their teachers, do present 
themselves. The second postulate is that it is 
often extremely difficult in concrete cases to dis- 
tinguish between ritual and technique. Few 
people are actually fooled by the rocket-like 
lines which characterized some recent models 
of American automobiles. Everyone knows that 
to identify a car with a species of antelope 
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is a purely ritualistic procedure. A car is neith- 
er a spaceship nor an African mammal. Are 
we always so sure in these matters? Consider 
the tremendous investment in military produc- 
tion and research. Is the power to deter more a 
matter of ritual than of usable instruments? The 
now familiar term “suicide pact between na- 
tions” has a ritualistic sound. Likewise, the dec- 
orative features of public works of a more peace- 
ful character, such as skyscrapers or bridges, may 
be closely integrated with the functional aspects. 
In these and other kinds of cases, ritual and 
technology are closely integrated, or else one is 
used as a substitute for the other. Answers are 
hard to find. 

Scientific method often helps us distinguish 
between ritual and technique. This is what all 
the bright students say. They have undergone 
the ritualistic indoctrination which shapes the 
modern mentality. It is a useful indoctrination. 
Some bright students are quite surprised when 
they hear about the ritualistic elements in pure 
science. When has an hypothesis been sufficient- 
ly refuted? How many crucial experiments are 
needed to establish a rival hypothesis? That 20 
tests are needed to prove a point may be just as 
arbitrary as the assumption that certain college 
vacations should be exactly 20 days long. A 21st 
test might change everything. Or it might be a 
complete waste of time. Each specialized field of 
science has ritualized conventions which govern 
usage on all such matters. Students may learn 
reasonably to respect science without idolizing 
It. 

Even David Hume believed that certainty can 
be obtained with comparative ease in the purely 
formal fields of logic and mathematics. Most 
people are sure that all white horses are white, 
and that does seem quite logical. Formal logic 
and mathematics, however, can serve as the last 
refuge for the most extremely ritualistic minds. 
Consider the rituals of the majority party in 
mathematics in relation to the so-called “denum- 
eration” of the infinite. Of course, we have in- 
sufficient time for purposes of counting the in- 
finite, either by ones or by tens. We are told 
that the set of tens, like that of ones, is infinite. 
If 10 can be matched with one, then perhaps 
the 10th set can be given the rank of the first. 
Would this compromise the whole ritual? Even 
the brilliant high-school student has his doubts, 
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and some highly trained mathematical minds 
share them. Ritual and technique are truly 
dificult to distinguish even in the strictest of 
formal disciplines. 

Both ritual and technique have their uses. The 
philosopher asks only that the two uses be un- 
derstood and kept separate when doing what is 
useful. The philosopher thinks that the under- 
graduate student may appreciate practically the 
full cogency of basic ideas like these. Rituals 
help people live with assurance, but it would 
be a pity if large numbers of people should 
perish or suffer great torments chiefly because 
some ritual mistaken for an effective 
technique of establishing evidence, or of en- 
gineering the physical world, or of protecting a 
set of institutions. The philosopher is not de- 
void of feelings, nor is he an enemy of feelings 
in others. He hopes that students may feel the 
pity of some of the social consequences of intel- 
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lectual error. Pity, fear, love, joy, and many 
other emotions are compatible with any level 
of intellectual development. The philosopher 
hopes only that the student will fear what ac- 
tually can be destructive more than he fears the 
shibboleths of purely ritualistic hatred. The 
normal student will love and will have his en- 
thusiasms. If philosophy could not help him 
learn to love constructive forces, then philos- 
ophy indeed would be useless. 

Rituals can instill loyalty either to construc- 
tive operations or to the most destructive proce- 
dures. Something more than ritual is needed to 
test the difference. If philosophy, as it is taught 
today, actually helps numerous students of this 
generation to recognize the social importance 
of problems such as these, then the teacher of 
philosophy may find true vigor and social merit 
in his discipline. Otherwise, the answer to our 
initial question unfortunately would have to be 
in the affirmative. 


Is the Guidance Counselor Necessary? 
By GEORGE M. SCHLEGEL 


Director of Guidance, Coffee County Schools, Douglas, Ga. 


Mas YEARS AGO there were a teacher and a 
pupil, a master and a headmaster; we still have 
them. But today there are the superintendent of 
schools, the school principal, and the teachers. 
These are the basic personnel. Then there are 
‘the specialists: the visiting teacher has taken the 
place of the truant officer; we now have the tn- 
structional supervisor, the dean of boys or of 
girls, the special teacher for industrial arts, man- 
ual training, shop, and many others. Then, as 
the school system itself grows, there is employed 
a school psychologist; directors of curriculum, 
of testing, of personnel, and of guidance; and 
many others. 

Call them either directors or co-ordinators; 
their work is to bring order out of what might 
easily become chaos—it is that obvious. All of 
these are specially trained and their fields in 
education become more and more specialized, 
calling for more and more special training. Doc- 
tors are not alone in this outgrowth of modern 
progress; we not only are set apart by our voca- 
tional] training, but we are set apart within our 
vocations. 

Every educator who has a part in the training 
of young people must guide, counsel, inform; 
youth looks to him for these helps. The teacher 
is not simply a purveyor of knowledge; in fact, 
he is so many things that he has neither the time 
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not the knowledge to do everything. The edu- 


cator himself is the first to admit such short- 
comings. 

Hence, as we see in the other professions, too, 
the specialist is born, The specialist who receives 
particular training in a precise area of his pro- 
fession becomes a reality and is looked to for 
special help and advice in that area. Such a one 
is the guidance counselor, the individual who 
can and will assist a student in reaching a solu- 
tion to a problem he might have. He is a spe- 
cially trained individual, who concerns himself 
with a particular facet of the educational pro- 
gram. 

Guidance itself is many-faceted. Education 
recognizes the great importance of vocational 
choice. There was a time when_ psychologists 
thought of the individual as one who led sep- 
arate lives: a vocational (his job), a social (his 
family and friends), a religious (his church), and 
others which all were separate and distinct. 
Guidance today points out the many occupa- 
tions available, with new ones being created as 
the world progresses. Man in many respects is 
dominated by his job; it becomes his very life; 
hence, the need for a wise choice. Man must re- 
ceive educational guidance so that he may ob- 
tain the education necessary to prepare him for 
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the vocation he chooses (with 22,000 choices 
before him). 

This educational guidance, in turn, suggests 
personal guidance. Personality, personal rela- 
tionships and interests, innate and inborn abili- 
ties, acquired skills and aptitudes are just a few 
of the things involved in personal guidance. 
These are in addition to the intellectual and the 
purely physical qualities or make-up of the in- 
dividual. All of them of necessity must come 
into the over-all picture for guidance to be effec- 
tive. We must know them for guidance to be 
effective. 

To accomplish this, to carry out a program 
with these bases, the guidance counselor must 
serve to spark, to implement, to counsel the in- 
dividual. Just what is counseling? Let us look 
at a fairly simple definition of it. It involves a 
person-to-person relationship; it is between two 
persons and two persons only. Hence, it is “the 
process in which an experienced and_ trained 
person assists a second person [1] to understand 
himself and his opportunities, [2] to make ap- 
propriate adjustments and decisions in light of 
this understanding, [3] to accept the responsibil- 
ity for this choice, and [4] to follow a course of 
action in harmony with his choice.” The coun- 
selor guides and counsels, he assists and helps, 
using his training and experience, but, as the 
above definition suggested by the American 
Guidance Service shows, the burden, the respon- 
sibility for adjusting, is placed wholly upon the 
counselee. The decision for ultimate action must 
come from the second person. 

That is considered good guidance—there never 
is any forcing. That is why counseling is the 


heart of the guidance program. That is why a 
trained specialist is needed, a guidance coun- 
selor. Everybody cannot guide and counsel. 
Teachers and principals may give advice; coun- 
selors avoid advice-giving. Guidance should not 
depend upon a whim or an opportunity which 
occasionally presents itself to the teacher, al- 
though the teacher should be alert to the pos- 
sibilities that present themselves for the services 
of the counselor. The guidance counselor is a 
specialist and a vital person in the whole school 
program. 

In summary, the job an individual has vir- 
tually becomes an important part of him; in 
some instances, it takes him over completely. 
First, vocational guidance with emphasis on 
occupational information is a basic part of the 
guidance program. Second, educational guidance 
with emphasis on individual preparation for 
the future is also an integral part. Third, the 
individual understanding himself, his abilities, 
and his accomplishments, as evidenced by his 
past record and his objective tests reports, goes 
to make up an individual inventory. These 
three components of the guidance program make 
it possible for the guidance counselor to help 
place the individual satisfactorily, whether it be 
in the school program or the after-school pro- 
gram, where he can get the preparation neces- 
sary to achieve his goal. Naturally, too, the coun- 
selor is concerned with follow-up, to determine 
the effectiveness of the first four parts of this 
program. For only then, when the results show 
success in the guidance of students, can we be 
absolutely certain that the guidance counselor is 
necessary. 


LATIN IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


By ARTHUR E. LEAN 


Dean, College of Education 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 


a 
S IXTY YEARS AGO, half of American high-school 


students studied Latin, but the percentage 
dropped to 6.9 in the mid-50's, at which time an 
upswing began, according to recent reports from 
various sources. Whether this “comeback” is due 
to increased emphasis on foreign languages in 
general and on the education of the academically 
talented (as in Recommendation 18 of the 
Conant Report), to a belated recognition of cer- 
tain values inherent in the study of Latin, or to 
a combination of these and perhaps other rea- 
sons, it is difficult to say. The disquieting facts re- 
main, however, that of the 475,000 high-school 
students now studying Latin, only about 20,000 
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continue beyond the second year; indeed, only 
15°, of the schools have been providing more 
that two years’ instruction in Latin, and about 
half of the schools have been offering no foreign 
language at all. 

One inevitable result of dwindling enrollments 
in Latin, especially during the 1930's and 1940's, 
has been a scarcity of qualified instructors to re- 
place the hard core of rigorously trained “teach- 
er-scholars,” as W. C. Bagley called them, who 
have been retiring and dying off. Much of the 
secondary school Latin is now taught by instruc- 
tors whose major training was in some other 
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A major contribution toward the understanding and develop- 
ment of gifted children, this important new text furnishes de- 
tailed treatment of the psychological and educational principles 
appropriate to gifted learning. Dr. Freehill first examines the 
nature of giftedness, preparatory to considering the peculiar 
characteristics of gifted learning. Criteria are then established 
for evaluating and selecting suitable educational principles to 
guide a careful appraisal of teaching methods, school organiza- 
tion, and curricular content. Later chapters delineate a program 
and procedures based on the conclusions formed earlier. 
Continually stressing the integral relation between gifted educa- 
tion and the total educational system, the author devotes great 
attention to intellectual ability, but also considers judgmental 
and creative outcomes. His account covers giftedness at many 
levels and in numerous subject areas. By emphasizing the typi- 
cally, rather than the unusually gifted child, his book achieves 
great flexibility in meeting individual differences and applicabil- 
ity to a wide range of teaching situations. 
R Report 

. the volume represents a scholarly job and is in every way 
superior to any textbook on the education of the gifted that I 
have seen to date. I know it would be the first choice here as a 
text.” 
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field, and the consequences of such a situation 
are obvious. We are now reaping the whirlwind; 
placement services are receiving many more calls 
for Latin teachers than they can supply. 

Also because of the long period of decline, 
fewer of the young parents of school-age children 
have known the advantages of studying Latin. 
Thus, there is less probability that they will 
influence their childre:: to elect it—if, of course, 
it is offered at all. 

In spite of such inhibiting trends, this “dead” 
language—venerable, durable, uncompromising 
as it is—is experiencing a resurgence of interest. 
And this renascence is gaining headway in the 
face of determined opposition from sources var- 
iously characterized by the classicists as “anti- 
intellectuals,” “hostile educationists,” and so on. 

Ever since the Classical Investigation of more 
than a generation ago, enthusiasts have delight- 
ed in publicizing the testimonials of leading men 
and women regarding the great values accruing 
from the study of Latin. Recently there has been 
a renewal of this kind of “special pleading.” But 
Latin need not depend solely upon this type of 
support to offset the stereotype, perpetuated 
down through the years, of the reluctant school- 
boy memorizing his paradigms while muttering 
to himself some such bit of doggerel as 

Latin’s a dead language, 

As dead as it can be. 

It killed the ancient Romans 
And now it’s killing me. 


All are dead who ever spoke it, 
All are dead who ever wrote it; 
All will die who ever learn it— 
Blessed death! They surely earn it! 

Actually, Latin, if properly taught through the 
comparative linguistics approach and with con- 
stant emphasis upon its ample relevance to the 
students’ vernacular, need not be a horrendous- 
ly jejune and difficult study. On the contrary, in 
the hands of a resourceful teacher it can be in- 
teresting, stimulating, even exciting—a rewarding 
intellectual experience for those students who 
enjoy words and the expression of ideas, who 
are verbally minded, who have some linguistic 
aptitude. Let us not minimize the importance of 
at least a soupcon of Sprachgefihl! 

Besides its contribution to the study of Eng- 
lish, however, Latin furnishes a fine foundation 
for the study of modern languages, particularly 
the Romance tongues such as French, Italian, 
and Spanish. It is helpful, too, in the study of 
German—especially from the standpoint of mor- 
phology—and of Russian, though in the latter 
case it is superseded somewhat by its much less 
widely studied companion, Greek. 
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The finest literature in English, as well as in 
other languages of the western world, is replete 
with classical allusions, for the authors them- 
selves were saturated with the lore of Greece and 
Rome. No amount of explanatory footnoting 
can substitute for the intrinsic appreciation pro- 
vided by firsthand acquaintance on the part ol 
the reader. 


The discipline involved in the study of Latin 
requires exactness in the use of words and phrases 


to express thoughts, and in the structural sub- 
ordination of less important to more important 
ideational components of the sentence. This dis- 
cipline is incompatible with the slovenliness of 
expression commonly found among today’s stu- 
dents. The Latin classroom, like its English 
counterpart, affords an idea milieu for the de- 
velopment of precision and good taste in oral 
and written discourse. 

Latin enrollments probably would double it 
it were not for the shortage of instructors. Re- 
medial measures are being taken: teachers with 
training in Latin are being released from other 
classes or reassigned from noninstructional du- 
ties, and promising students are being, encour- 
aged to prepare for teaching careers in Latin. 
Membership in the Junior Classical League has 
jumped from 11,000 to 75,000 in the past 10 
years, with chapters established in almost every 
state. Regional and state Latin contests are being 
sponsored with renewed enthusiasm. Revivified 
classicists, recovering from long years of frustra- 
tion, feel that at last they are coming into their 
own. Such organizations as the Committee on 
Secondary Schools of the American Council olf 
Learned Societies and the Committee on Educa- 
tional Training and Trends of the American 
Philological Association are attempting actively 
to take advantage of the ground swell which has 
been so long awaited. 

Does Latin have a future? The quéstion is 
especially apt in view of the fact that the NEA 
Conference Report on the Identification and Ed- 
ucation of the Academically Talented (Febru- 
ary, 1958) does not mention Latin, although it 
does discuss modern foreign languages, English, 
mathematics, science, and social studies. One is 
inclined to place the question in historical per- 
spective; Latin certainly has a distinguished past 
and is enjoying an invigorating present. It should 
have an increasingly influential future—not quite 
a future perfect, perhaps, but such a consumma- 
tion is probably too much to hope for. Vivat 
lingua Latina! 
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1961 as a Centennial Year in 
the History of Education 


By WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


Washington, D. C. 


Ix. contixvation of previously published lists 
of centennial dates in the history of education* 
the following group of significant dates for 196] 
is presented. Additional details regarding events 
and persons mentioned may be found in stand- 
ard encyclopedias and histories of education. 

Unquestionably, the most significant of the 
historical events reported in the following list 
is the awarding of the Ph.D. degree to three 
young men by Yale University in 1861. This 
event marked the beginning of real graduate 
work in American institutions of higher educa- 
tion. No longer was it necessary for young men 
to go to German or other European universities 
to secure this recognition of advanced scholar- 
ship. In the century since 1861, more than 
150,000 doctoral degrees have been awarded by 
American institutions, and the current rate is 
about 9,000 per year. Not all of these are the 
Ph.D., but the great majority of them are. In- 
creasingly during the past third of a century, 
the Ed.D. also has been recognized as an earned 
advanced degree, and a few other specialized 
doctoral degrees are found. But the Ph.D. de- 
gree, in the century since 1861, has become and 
remained the single most highly recognized in- 
dication of advanced study and scholarly re- 
search in the United States. 

361 

Emperor Julian licensed teachers in Rome 

but forbade Christian teaching. 
1461 

University of Rennes, France, founded as the 
University of Nantes by the Duke of Brittany, 
Francois II. 

1561 

University of Budapest founded as a_ Jesuit 
college. 

Birth of Francis Bacon, “Father of Modern 
Science,” English philosopher, chiefly respon- 
sible for formulation and statement of the sci- 
entific method. 

1661 

Lvov State University founded. 

John Eliot, “Apostle to the American In- 
dians,” finished translation of the Bible into 
Indian languages of Massachusetts. 

Evening school established in New York City, 
then New Amsterdam. 
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1761 

State Academy of Fine Arts, Stuttgart, Ger- 
many, founded. 

Publication at Philadelphia of first music 
book by an American, James Lyon’s “Urania.” 

Gov. Dummer’s establishemnt of Dummer 
Academy, first academy in Massachusetts, which 
took first rank as a teaching institution, educat- 
ing 15 members of Congress, two chief justices 
of the Supreme Court, and one president ol 
Harward University. 

j 1861 

Educational Code of 1861 adopted in Eng- 
land. 

Establishment of 
blind in Germany. 

Birth of E. A. Alderman, southern educator, 
president successively of University of North 
Carolina, Tulane University, and University of 
Virginia. 

First 


first kindergarten for the 


earned doctorates of 


philosophy in 
America conferred on three young men by Yale 
University. 


First academic degrees in agriculture given to 
a class of 11 young men by the institution which 
became the present Pennsylvania State Univer- 
SILy. 
for freedmen established by 
Association at’ Fortress 


Negro school 
American Missionary 
Monroe, Va. 

First real school law in Delaware enacted. 

School of Nursing of Woman's Hospital of 
Philadelphia established, first school to award 
diplomas to nurses. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology char- 
tered. 

Vassar College, N. Y., chartered. 

Oswego Training School for Primary Teach- 
ers, N. Y., established, first state normal school 
in which students actually conducted classes 
themselves. Now State University of New York 
Teachers College. 

Pennsylvania State Normal School, Edinboro, 
changed from original foundation as a private 
academy, established in 1857. Now Pennsylvania 
State Teachers College, Edinboro. 

* See ScHoot AND Society, Dec. 19, 1959, for list of 
dates for 1960. Similar lists have appeared in this journal 
since 1926. 
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Lal.c Forest College, Il., opened as Lind Uni- 
versity. 

North Central 
Plainfield College. 


College, Ill., chartered as 


NFERENCE REPORTS 


Measurement and Research 


Tsrine, evaluation, and research problems fac- 
ing the nation’s schools and colleges were de- 
liberated at the 25th annual educational confer- 
ence sponsored by the Educational Records 
Bureau and the American Council on Educa- 
tion. About 1,100 representatives of independ- 
ent ‘schools, public schools, colleges, and other 
educational organizations attended the confer- 
ence, which was held in New York City, Oct. 27- 
28, 1960. 

The numerous testing programs currently be- 
ing offered to were described by J. 
Thomas Hastings, university examiner and di- 
rector, Unit on Evaluation, University of IIl- 
inois. He reported that as many as 20 different 
national programs were in operation, supple- 
mented by various state-wide programs, which 
numbered as high as 10 in New York and nine 
in Ohio. Ralph W. Tyler, director, Center for 
Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, ex- 
plained how principles of decision-making could 
be applied to the choice of tests and testing pro- 
grams. He emphasized that schools should an- 
alyze their objectives carefully, then select tests 
that allow these goals to be obtained with mini- 
mum expenditures of time and money. 

Arthur S. Adams, président, American Coun- 
cil on Education, said that useful pressures in 
American education were those exerted by edu- 
cational measurement to make schools learn 
more about ‘students’ characteristics and the 
suitability of the educational opportunities they 
seek. Other useful pressures he cited were the 
need for world-mindedness, the necessity for 
providing financial support to attain the excel- 
lence that the American people want in their 
educational system, and the need for devising 
better and more efficient ways for relating the 
advancement of knowledge in the various fields. 

Some solutions to the problems posed by the 
multiplicity of testing programs were offered by 
representatives of test publishers and test ser- 
vice agencies at a panel session. The suggestions 
included strengthening local programs to reduce 
the need for external programs, developing more 


schools 
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Luther College, lowa, chartered. 

University of Colorado chartered. 

University of Washington established as Ter- 
ritorial University of Washington. 


and better tables for equating scores of similar 
tests, training more measurement specialists to 
help schools select and use tests wisely, resisting 
pressures for giving tests principally for coach- 
ing and practice purposes, establishing a Bureau 
of Standards for tests, and appointing a central 
board to co-ordinate the programs. 

Victor H. Noll, professor of education, Mich- 
igan State University, advocated that every 
prospective teacher be required to take a course 
in educational measurement to qualify for a 
teacher's certificate or at least demonstrate com- 
petence by passing an examination in this sub- 
ject. The efforts that the National Council on 
Measurement in Education is making to improve 
teacher competencies in testing through in-ser- 
vice workshops were described by Prof. Ben- 
jamin Rosner, Office of Testing and Research, 
Brooklyn College. Visual aids that have proved 
effective in training teachers to use test results 
were demonstrated by Fred S. Brown, co-ordina- 
tor of testing, Great Neck Public Schools. 

In a session on “Frontiers of Educational Re- 
search,” the National Educational Television 
Program sponsored by the Fund for Advance- 
ment of Education was evaluated by John Scan- 
lon, staff member of the fund and associate edi- 
tor, Saturday Review Education Supplement. He 
reported that the results of standardized achieve- 
ment tests administered to some 43,000 students 
in large classes in public schools and 26,000 con- 
trol-group students of equal ability in conven- 
tional classes favor the TV students at a high 
level of statistical significance. 

The progress of “Project Talent” toward its 
principal goal of preparing a comprehensive in- 
ventory of the talents of a large national sample 
of high-school students was described by John 
C. Flanagan, professor of psychology, University 
of Pittsburgh, and president, American Institute 
for Research. He said that one of the by-prod- 
ucts of this project, in which almost a half-mil- 
lion young people were tested, would be the 
establishment of an accurate set of bench-marks 
which could be used to provide greater compar- 
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ability of scores of tests of various publishers. 

Elizabeth M. Drews, associate professor of ed- 
ucation, Michigan State University, described 
methods of identifying gifted students, which 
she classified in these four categories: the stud- 
ious group—namely, conformists, but not the 
most brilliant; the social leaders, who choose to 
make their impact felt in the realm of people 
rather than through ideas; the talented intellect- 
uals consisting of budding scientists, artists, writ- 
ers, and musicians—creative, sometimes off-beat, 
but usually not “beatniks’; and the gifted “reb- 
els,” who may be expert mechanics or good in 
electronics, but who usually are non-leaders ex- 
cept in their own small group. 

“Programmed instruction,” which is develop- 
ing as an adjunct to “teaching machines,” was 
hailed by P. Kenneth Komoski, director, Auto- 
mated Teaching Project, Collegiate School, as 
a method for gearing a student’s progress to his 
own individual capacity to learn and also for 


analyzing the learning process to determine how 
it might be substantially improved. 

Mary C. Austin, lecturer in education, Har- 
vard University, and president, International 
Reading Association, reviewed important re- 
search problems in the field of reading and point- 
ed out that research in this field has been proli- 
fic and yet is still at the frontier stage of develop- 
ment. 

Finally, Pres. Harry D. Gideonse, Brooklyn 
College, deplored the confused and casual treat- 
ment that is given to the concept of “freedom” 
in our school and college programs and urged 
that the semantical and philosophical -founda- 
tions of the concept be clarified if Americans are 
to win “the battle for the mind of man.” 

Rosert D. NortH 
Associate Director 
Educational Records Bureau 
New York City 


Problems of City Universities 


Dison E THE MANIFOLD PROBLEMS created by ex- 
panding enrollments, rising costs, and faculty 
shortages, the 84 member institutions of the 
Association of Urban Universities devoted most 
attention at the 46th annual meeting, Nov. 6-7, 
1960, to an overriding consideration—the de- 
terioration of their campus neighborhoods. The 
plight of the cities, in the opinion of the 75 
presidents, chancellors, and other administrative 
officers meeting in Cincinnati, threatens to 
change many an urban university from a ‘‘com- 
munity of scholars to a collection of scholarly 
commuters,” in the words of Julian Levi, as- 
sistant to the chancellor, University of Chicago. 
To forestall such an eventuality, association 
members, representing complex educational in- 
stitutions which collectively enroll nearly a 
million students, resolved to assume greater re- 
sponsibility in helping their cities to arrest 
deterioration and to institute rehabilitation. 

In his keynote address, ‘““The University and 
the Rehabilitation of the Central City,” Pres. 
Gaylord P. Harnwell, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, emphasized that the urban university must 
accept the fact of urbanization and capitalize 
upon the unique characteristics and advantages 
presented by the city environment. “Fruitful 
collaboration with public and private agencies 
in the city, state, and national communities is a 
prime requisite if our institutions are to provide 
the leadership expected of them,” he concluded. 
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Speaking on “The Role of the University in 
an Urban Setting,” Provost J. Martin Klotsche, 
University of Wisconsin (Milwaukee), asserted 
that the “city will always be needed as the nerve 
center of artistic and intellectual development.” 
He challenged the urban universities to “play 
strategic roles in helping to achieve this goal” 
by assisting in “the reconstruction, rehabilitation 
and renaissance of our cities.” Dr. Klotsche re- 
minded the association that Henry T. Heald, 
president, Ford Foundation, has termed the city 
university as “one of the few immovable islands 
in a sea of urban change.” 

Pointing to another responsibility of urban 
universities—the education of foreign students— 
Pres. Carroll V. Newsom, New York University, 
recalled that nearly 50,000 foreign students from 
141 countries and political areas are now en- 
rolled in 1,712 American colleges and univer- 
sities. He urged the urban institutions to create 
environments in which American and foreign 
students might synthesize their various attitudes 
upon life, blend their various cultures harmo- 
niously, and work to “become citizens of a mod- 
el world which should be established on each 
and every campus.” 

Three discussion groups were devoted to such 
topics as student welfare, the academic process 
(teaching methods and techniques), and admin- 
istrative procedures. It was reported that several 
urban universities are experimenting with varia- 
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tions in the traditional academic calendar, The 
three- or four-semester plan is favored by some. 

A warning was sounded concerning the mul- 
tiple employment of faculty members. The best 
defense against the outside employment of pro- 
fessors is to provide better salaries for them in 
their present jobs. This, of course, raises the 
question of sources of increased revenue for the 
colleges and universities. 

Urban universities were urged to take an ac- 
tive part in urban redevelopment projects. 

A source of concern for the universities is the 
trend toward multiple registrations on the part 
of prospective students. A proposed solution is 
that each applicant be required to make a non- 
refundable deposit of $50.00. This would be 
forfeited if the candidate were accepted but 
failed to report. 

Among the conclusions reached at this annual 
meeting are: Dormitories, designed especially 
for married students, will provide an acceptable 
answer for the problem caused by the current 
trend toward marriage at an early age. More 
and more scholarships are needed in order to 
make college education possible for competent 
students whose families are financially unable 
to meet the rising costs of higher education. 

Another problem discussed was that of the 
college student who drops out before he grad- 
uates. If these students were acceptable as fresh- 
men, ways and means should be found to keep 
them in college for the full four years of their 
courses. 

The use of television as an educational device 
(either closed circuit or broadcast) was described 


ORRESPONDENCE 


State Reimbursement 


Ix SCHOOL AND Society (Nov. 5, 1960), Cyril 
Woolcock stated: “Not a single state in the 
United States at present reimburses schools for 
gifted and talented classes or programs.” This is 
not entirely an accurate statement. From the in- 
formation that we have gathered in a survey of 
services of gifted pupils offered from the state 
level, we know of at least four states in which 
such reimbursement is offered. 

In Illinois, the 1959 legislature appropriated 
$150,000 from which local school districts could 
be reimbursed up to $3,000 each for a “full-time 
qualified psychological examiner or consultant 
working with special programs for the gifted.” 
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and varying degrees of success with its use were 
reported, There seemed to be a general impres- 
sion that the use of educational TV would 
grow, but that such growth would not answer 
the teacher shortage. 

Although their campuses already are bulging 
with heavy enrollments, the member presidents 
agreed that the heaviest pressure would be in 
1965. Because of their urban location, the city 
colleges will be called upon to accept a larger 
portion of the student increase than other in- 
stitutions. To prepare for the big bulge, the 
institutions intend to intensify their study of 
faculty recruitment and retention, improved 
teaching methods, plant utilization, and exten- 
sion of the instructional year. 

In its formal resolutions, the association called 
upon the Federal government to provide schol- 
arship aid for foreign students; urged the Amcr- 
ican Council on Education to expand its pro- 
gram to induce promising graduates to prepare 
for college teaching; and commended the Ad- 
vertising Council and the Council for Financial 
Aid to Education for their effective public ser- 
vice advertising campaign concerning the finan- 
cial needs of America’s colleges and universities. 

Pres. Laurence J. McGinley, Fordham Univer- 
sity, was elected president of the association. 

NorMAN P. AUBURN 
SAMUEL ENGLE Burr, JR.* 


* The authors are president, University of Akron 
(Ohio), and assistant dean, Division of General and Spe- 
cial Studies, The American University, Washington, D, C., 
respectively. 


for Gifted Programs 


While it was not intended that this legislation 
would provide the full amount of state monies 
that might be needed, it did make possible a 
systematic study of such needs and the formula- 
tion of a plan for recommended legislative action. 

New York State provides for reimbursement 
to local school districts for “experimental pro- 
grams” for the gifted. Also available from the 
state office are the services of two full-time co- 
ordinators of educational provisions for the 
academically talented. They evaluate research 
proposals and recommend approval for use ol 
state funds. Other assistance is provided in prep- 
aration of resource materials and in identifica- 
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tion and guidance of talented youth from “low- 
er socio-economic and culturally impoverished 
backgrounds.” 

In Oregon, $250,000 per year for each of three 
years was made available for apportionment to 
school districts in which programs for gifted 
pupils had been begun. Criteria for improving 
the instruction or curriculum for these pupils 
have been established by the State Board of Ed- 
ucation. Reimbursement is on a 50-50 matching 
basis from local school districts and is authorized 
upon submission and approval of a plan which 
includes: major purposes and specific objectives, 
specific plans for program operation, estimated 
expenditures, and other details of administra- 
tive and supervisory operation. 

Finally, in Rhode Island, the sum of $60,000 
was appropriated in 1959 which was to be 
matched by local school districts which operated 
programs for the gifted. These programs were 
to be developed according to criteria established 
by the State Department of Education and were 
limited to grades seven to 12. Other phases of 
the operation of this plan included: preparation 
‘of a planning guide, a workshop for superinten- 
dents, appointment of a co-ordinator, and plan- 
ning for research. 

We also have that 
states will request special appropriations for 


discovered several other 
this purpose at forthcoming legislative sessions. 
While the situation is not ideal, it is not so bleak 
as Mr. Woolcock pictured it. 


EUGENE H. SMITH 
Research Coordinator 


Office of Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 
State of Washington, Olympia 
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Solving Methods in Science Teaching. Pp. 88. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 27. $1.50 (paper). 

ORTMAN, ELMORE J. To Rear the Tender Thought: 
The Autobiography of a Modern Educator, Pp. 124. 
Exposition Press, New York 16. $3.00. 

PERLA, LEO. Can We End the Cold War? Pp, 251, Mac- 
millan, New York LI. $4.50. 

POOLEY, ROBERT C. (editor), Perspectives in English. 
Pp. 328. Appleton-Century-Crofts, New York 1. $4.00. 

International Yearbook of Education, 1959, pp. 550, 
(paper); Preparation of General Secondary School 
Curricula, pp. 397, $4.00 (paper). Unesco, Paris, 
France (distributed by Columbia University Press, 
New York 27). 

Recent Research and Developments and Their Implica- 
tions for Teacher Education, Pp. 285, American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education, Washing- 
ton 6, D, C, $2.50 (paper), 

ROSENZWEIG, LOUIS E., and JULIA LONG, Under- 
standing and Teaching the Dependent Retarded 
Child, Pp. 185, Educational Publishing Corp., Darien, 
Conn. $4.25. 

SHERTZER, BRUCE (editor), Working with Superior 
Students: Theories and Practices, Pp. 370. Science Re- 
search Associates, Chicago 11. 

FHOMAS, SHIRLEY. Men of Space. Pp. 235. Chilton, 
Philadelphia 39, $3.95. 

WALLACH, ROBERT A, Congressional Control of Fed- 
eral Spending. Pp. 188. Wayne State University Press, 
Detroit 2. $5.95. 

Yearbook of the United Nations, 1959, Pp, 660. Columbia 
University Press, New York 27, $12.50. 


—The Board of Education— 
of the Methodist Church 


Presents its series of 
‘Studies in Christian Higher Education'’— 


Problems in College Administration 
by A. J. Brumbaugh $1.00 

Building a Faculty in a Church-Related 
College of Liberal Arts 
by Clarence E. Ficken 

The Education of the Administrator 
by Goodrich C. White $1.00 

An Experiment in General Education: 
Development and Evaluation 
by William E. Kerstetter and Phillips 
Moulton 

Handbook for Trustees 
by Myron F. Wicke 

On Teaching in a Christian College 
by Myron F. Wicke 


Order these basic books from 


$1.00 


$1.00 
$ .75 


$ .75 


Director of Information and Publications 
Division of Higher Education 
Methodist Board of Education, P.O. Box 871 
Nashville 2, Tennessee 














EDITORIAL DEPT. 
UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
313 N. FiRST ST. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


Education . . . Not Educational Financing . . . Should Be a 


Headmaster’s First Concern—We invite you to 


Tell your parents about the least 
expensive nationwide educational 
financing program javailable 

and let them decide 


The administration of a student financing program is an unnecessary burden on both 
headmaster and business office. Financing should be the parents’ responsibility with such 


counsél as the school may wish to give. 


Our Investment-in-Education Plan will take your school out of all non-scholarship 
educational financing. Upon request we will be glad to send you a comparative study— 
prepared by independent consulting economists—of the four nationwide educational h- 
nancing programs now in operation. This study shows the actual cost, insurance coverage 


provided, and the financing facilities offered. 


Funds for Education, Inc. was established for the sole purpose of making low-cost 
educational loans. It is in no way connected with any small loan or finance company and 
employs no salesmen. Students from 23 states are now using our Investment-in-Education 


Plan in 78 schools. 


Please mail this coupon today 
and let us send you complete information . . . without obligation 


Funds for Education, Inc. 


319 Lincoln Street 
Manchester, New Hampshire 


Please send me a copy of the Name 
study of the educational fi- 

nancing facilities now offered § School 
nationally and ‘‘A Message to 
Headmasters,"’ containing in- 
formation on your Investment- 
in-Education Plan. 





Rye) 








